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Whereby all Difficulties are removed, an | 


a Perſon who has made never ſo little 
rogreſs before, may, with ſome ſmall 3 
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Application, be enabled to excel. 33 
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* BOOK without a Preface, is like 
4 Body without a Head: or a King 
A 55 without his Guards. Beſides, Cu- 
from bath made it ſo neceſſary, that a Book 
is nothing without one; and is looked upon 
@s an indi [iſpenſable Ornament. "a Gentle- 
man would as ſoon buy a Horſe without a Star 
in bis Forehead, as a Scholar a Book without 
a Preface, 
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But as Nature hath not furniſhed every 
Horſe with this Beauty, an ingenious Dealer 
will ſupply the Want of it with an artificial 
one; perhaps borrowed from the Shin of 
ſome other Animal, I hope, therefore, gentle 
Reader, that you will allow me (as I have 
not Matter of my own) to make uſe of the 
Words of a Brother Mufician , on. a like 
Occafi on. © The chief End I bave in view, 
« 75 fo contribute, as far as my. Abilities 
c ,qoill permit, to the Perfection of an Art 
« that I love, and to reſcue the Character 
« of Mufician from the Diſgrace and Con- 
« tempt which the Follies of ignorant Pre- 
e tenders have brought upon it: I hope no 
acknowledged Maſter will Iend his Coun- 
cc tenance to the Miſconſtruction which thoſe 
ec Pretenders may think their Tntereft to paſs 
< © upon it. 15 Jay « all in a few 8 1 Tor” 
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* Mr, Ceminiont in his Treatiſe on good Taft i in 
Muſfic. 8 
Ro 


LE) 

* Road to Emulation is both open and wide; 
« the moſt effetual Method to triumph over 
* an Author is to excel bim; and he mani- 
« feſts his A ection to à Science moſt, whe 
te contributes moſt to its Advancement. 


Thus far this Author's Words ſuit my 
Purpoſe. But when he tells us, that © Thir- 
&« ty four Years ago, be found Muſic in fo 
« thriving a State, that he had all the 
« Reaſon imaginable to ſuppoſe the Growth 
« would be ſuitable to the Excellency of the 
« Soil: but that he has lived to be mort 
« miſerably diſappointed : that Encourage- 
« ment hath been miſapplied; the Hand 
« more conſidered than the Head; the Per- 
« formance than the Compoſition ; and that 
« inſtead of labouring to cultivate a Taſte, 
« which ſeemed to be all that was wants 
« ing, the Public had been content to nouriſh 
« Inſipidiiy; whoever peruſes the follows 
Ing Sheets, will find we differ widely in our 


= entiments. For I flatter myſelf, I have 


A 3 Juffi- 


6 

ßfcientiy proved, that Muſic, inſtead of 
dwindling, hath been improving almoſt theſe 
loft ſeventeen Years, and is now arrived af 
the utmoſt Degree of Perfeclis. 


THE 
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Compoſing Music. 


Ss Muſic is become not only the 


moſt People of Faſhion, and as 
llialian Muſic in particular be- 
yond all other is countenanced and encou- 
raged, I cannot but with the utmoſt Satiſ- 
faction, congratulate this my native Country 
thereupon, | | 


Muſic, 


Delight but the Practice alſo of 
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(8) 
Myfic, till of late, has been thought a very 


difficult, abſtruſe Kind of Study: But then, 
every one knows Mu/ic itſelf was not what it 


now is, nay, we ourſelves are proportionably 
altered ſince then. And what is the Alteration 
owing to? Truly, to this happy Reliſh of the 
pathetic Tenderneſs which breathes in every 
Strain of the modern 1talian Mufic, It 
would formerly have ſweated a Man in a 
froſty Morning, to have executed properly a 
Song or a Leſion ; but the gentle Strains we 
now boaſt require no ſuch Labour, 


There are remaining ſtill among us ſome 
indeed who contend for the more manly 


Strokes of Handel; but alas! I pity them. 


For why ſhould it not be in this Particular as 


in all other polite Things, where nothing is 


ſo much required as Eaſe and N cgligence ? 


As for your manly Things (as thoſe old- 
faſhioned Folks are pleaſed to call them) J hate 
and deteſt them! For what can be more diſ- 
agreeable and impertinent, thay when you 

are 
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(9) 


are ſoothed and lulled into a pleaſing Reverit, 


to be rouſed, to be awakened (if it be not too 
vulgar an Expreſſion) by one of thoſe manly 


Things? In my Opinion nothing could be 


more impertinent and unpolite ; and therefore 


juſtly exploded by the modern Adepts. 


There was a Time when the Man-Moun- 
tain, Handel, had got the Superiority, not- 
withſtanding many Attempts had been made 
to keep him down ; and might have main- 
tained it probably, had he been content to 
have pleaſed People in their own Way ; but 
his evil Genius would not ſuffer it : For he, 


imagining forſooth that nothing could ob- 


ſtruct him in his Career, whilſt at the Zenith 
of his Greatneſs, broached another Kind of 


Muſic ; more full, more grand (as his Ad- 


mirers are pleaſed to call it, becauſe crouded 


with Parts) and, to make the Noiſe the 


greater, cauſed it to be performed, by at leaſt 
double the Number of Voices and Inſtruments 
than ever were heard in a Theatre before: 
In this, he not only thought to rival our Pa- 
tron God, but others alſo; particularly o- 


lus, 


616 | 
iu, N eptune, and Jupiter: For at dne 
Time, I have expected the Houſe to be 
blown down with his artificial Wind; at an- 
other Time, that the Sea would have over- 
flowed its Banks and ſwallowed us up : But 
beyond every. thing, his Thunder was moſt 
intolerable——T ſhall never get the horrid 
Rumbling of it out of my Head. This 
-was (literally you will fay) taking us by 
Storm ; hah! hah! but mark the Conſe- 
quence —— By this Attempt to perſonate 
Apollo, he ſhared the Fate of Phaëton; Hei- 
degger revolted, and with him moſt of the 
prime Nobility and Gentry. From this hap- 
py Ara we may date the Growth and Eſta- 
bliſhment of Italian Mujic in our Ifland : 
Then came the healing Balm of Haſſe and 
Vinci, Lampugnani, Piſcetti, Gluck, &c. 
bee. POS 


Parke - it will be aſlced by ſome of my 
Readers, what became of the old German? 
Why, like a Giant thrown on his Back, he 
made vaſt Struggles to get up again, but in 
vain: In ſhort, through a Conceit of his 


Merit, he ſupported an Opera at his own 
Expence, 


(1) 

Expence, frequently performing to a flender 
Audience of Citizens, and ſometimes to little 
better than an empty Houſe ; whilſt the other 
Theatre was conſtantly crouded ; crouded 
with Nobility, and others of a more refined 
Taſte (to their immortal Honour be it ſpoken) 
till in a ſhort Time his Pockets were drained 
of the Thouſands he had been nigh forty 
Years amaſſing, and Farinelli's (though a 
Singer only) filled with a Sum equal, if not 
greater, in one Seaſon, 


7 The Ladies, who are the ſole Arbiters in 
Matters of this ſort, would no longer be hand- 
led fo roughly (although no Enemies to a 
manly Stroke, properly introduced and with 
Caution applied) but now Things went ſwim- 
mingly on: Nothing would go down that 
was not of Talian Growth, It is true, few 
great Maſters have continued with us long; 
but in lieu of that, our Friends abroad have 
furniſhed us with the Cullings of all the ge- 
nuine Operas at Rome, Naples, and Venice *; 


In this Place, even the common Watermen excel 
in Muſic : And their little Sonnets have been the Ad- 


an 


62) 
an inexhauſtible Fund! for new Operas ii 
thoſe Places are daily produced; and no 
doubt, but ſuch Pieces only as are agreeable 
to our Guſto, are ſent over: This however 
1 may venture to fay, our Chuſers are particu- 
larly careful in rejecting all ſuch as have the 
leaſt Appearance of Labour and Study in 
them: By this means, Muc is brought to 
ſuch a Pitch of Perfection, and our Taſte and 
Knowledge ſo much refined, that I have 
ſeen many Airs compoſed by Ladies and Men 
of Quality, equal to the moſt elegant Per- 
formances of the Talian Maſters, Happy! 
thrice happy Nation! whoſe princely Sons 
are Capable of ſuch truly noble eve 
ments. 


Having thus far given you a Sketch of the 
State of Mujick in general, I ſhall proceed to 
give ſome Account of it as to what concerns 
myſelf, and the valuable ſecret I am about to 


miration of al the aol Part of his Majeſty's Domini- 
ons; Witneſs the Sale of a Collection of them, pub- 
liſhed by Mr. 77/4 (as I am informed) under the Di- 
rection of a noble Peer, | 

impart 


(13) 
impart : : In which 1 ſhall. be as brief as 
the Nature of the Subject will allow, 


1 ow, for thirty Vu ok I have 
made Muſic my principal Study and Practice. 
I had naturally an Inclination to it, from my 
Infancy, and embraced the firſt Opportunity 
that offered (which was while I ſerved a late 
A in the Capacity of Butler) of purchaſ- 
ing. a Violin: This Inſtrument I very ſoon 
made myſelf Maſter of. The next Purchaſe 
was an Harpſicord, which I ſtudied with the 
like Succeſs; inſomuch, that I was made 
Organiſt of Cþ—/ea, which Place I hold to 
this Day, and ſupply by a Deputy; ſince my 
Reſidence is at leaſt at an hundred Miles Di- 


ſtance. 


My next Preferment was to the Place of 
Organiſt in the Cathedral of G——, where 
I reſided ſome Years, and propagated Mic 
(which till then they had been utter Strangers 
to) not only in that City, but many Miles 
round it, with indefatigable Pains and Indu- 


ſtry ; and no ſmall * of Succeſs: The 
Make 


rr 
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Make and Agility of my Body (which is of 
the ſmalleft Size) fitted me for the one, my 
Method of Teaching ( which is different 


from all other — en me the 


other. 


Hitherto J have faid nothing of my Skill | 


in Compoſition, which I value myſelf more 


upon, than excelling on three Inſtruments, -. 
In my younger Days I ſought out the beſt 
| Means I could, of obtaining a competent 

Knowledge therein; I placed myſelf under 


the Direction of the learned Doctor P——-, 


but the Doctor's Rules were rather too ab- 
ſtruſe, too dry, and full of Labour, for one 


of my volatile Diſpoſition: However, he had 


the Money and I had the Precepts; and 


made no ſmall Advantage of them ] aſſure 
you. For, whenever my Fundamentals were 
in the leaſt queſtioned, the Doctor's Name 
occurred immediately; and his Rules ready to 


be produced. I talked as fluently of Hexa- 
chords, Solmiſation, Counterpoint, &c. as 


if I had really underſtood them. But, be- 


tween Friends the Doctor is too nice, too ri- 


gid 
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(15) 
gid in his Principles of Harmony; too trick 
in the Obſervance of Preparation and Reſo- 
- lution —— too ſcrupulous about Accents, 
Fugues, Imitations, and the like for 
what are all theſe but ſo many Clogs to a 
ſprightly Genius? But as I ſaid before, this 
Stuff is all laid aſide. In ſhort, I puzzled 
and perplexed myſelf about them a great 
while to little Purpoſe ; at length reſolved to 
give them up entirely, which accordingly 1 
did; finding my own unerring Fancy to pro- 
duce infinitely more charming Effects. 


In the Courſe of my Practice, I have al- 
ways taken Care (following the Example of 
1talian Maſters) to perform, to teach, and to 
recommend none but my own Compoſitions 
(and that they are my own few will be fo 
hardy to deny.) By this means I have brought 
my Scholars to a thorough Senſe of my great 
Abilities, and the Inconſiderableneſs of thoſe 
of all other Maſters. 


Succeeding thus in my private Capacity, 1 
came to a Reſolution to diſplay my Talents 
more 


(16) 

more amply abroad; I publiſhed — — 
my Songs at this Day are in the Hands of 
Hundreds, who ſubſcribed for them: As 
they will ſpeak for themſelves, I ſhall not en- 
large upon the Beauties of them, but content 
myſelf with ſaying only, that they were the 
firſt Specimen of true Taſte that ever were 


printed. 


I muſt confeſs, by ſome theſe Songs were 
treated with great Indignity ; particularly at 


the Univerſity of C 
ny Subſcribers, I ſuppoſe the Caſe to be 


thus: My Friends being deſirous to hear 


them, they were exhibited at their weekly 
Concert, and there performed (I make no 
doubt) in the old jog-trot Manner, which 
could not fail of giving Diſguſt, rather than 
the leaſt Degree of pleaſing Senſation; where- 


as, ſinging and playing my Muſic alone is 


not ſufficient; it muſt be accompanied with 


ſome Geſticulation, and the Mufcles of the 
Pace muſt be nicely obſervant to contract or 
diſtend themſelves in Frowns, Smiles, Leers, 


Languiſhings, Sc. according to the different 


Motions 


, Where J had ma- 


1 A 25 
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Motions felt within: By this means, I have 
ſeen an Audience moſt highly delighted when 


I have performed a Piece in this manner, 


which, if any other Man had ſung or played, 
would have been thought quite flat and inſi- 
pid: I ſhall therefore rank this among my 
greateſt Excellencies, of which more hereaf- 
ter. Had I been there to have given them 
Fair-play, to have performed them myſelf 
with the true Guſto, their Doom would 
have been reverſed ; and inſtead of their being 
inhumanly condemned to the Flames as they 
were, they would not only have been ap- 
plauded, but alſo have been preſerved, among 
the moſt valuable Works of Antiquity in their 
Archives. As to the other Univerſity, fo 
much of the old Leaven remained there, that 
few or none ſubſcribed ; ſo that I am at a Loſs 
to know what Reception they met with in 
that Place. | 


However, not in the leaft difcouraged, I 
went on: being determined to puſh my 


Scheme of improving the Taſte of the Coun- 


try, and, if poſſible, to bring it to a propor- 
B tionable 


: a " __ 
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(8) 
tionable Standard with that of the Politeſſe 
in London. 


The next Performance I exhibited to the 
Public, was Six Solos, or rather Duettos (for 
one Part was as principal as the other) for 
a Violin and Violoncello. There was Taſte 
and Judgment to Perfection! but alas, their 


Misfortune, like my former Work, was, not 


to be underſtood: inſomuch, that a certain 
* Gentleman ſaid, if you turned the Book up- 


fide down, and played the Baſs for the Treble; 


nay, if a Baſs of Corelli were joined to a Treble 


of Geminiani, it would produce equally as 


good Harmony and Connexion. Now here 
tis plain he does not underſtand me; for 
Harmony is not the Thing I value myſelf 
upon: and as to Connexion, if I can make 
two Parts agreeable, each in itſelf, a very little 
Relation one to the other is ſufficient. And 

then, as to Preparation, Reſolution, Modu- 


lation, &c. they have nothing to do with true 


Guſto ; ; any one, who diſbelieves it, may be 


ſatisfied, by peruling the Works of me moſt 


* James Harris, E/q; of Saliſbury, 
cele- 
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(19 Y 
celebrated Moderns. For if Diſcords are to 
come and go, only when they are expected, 


the moſt beautiful Figure in Muſic is de- 


ſtroyed ; I mean the Surpriſe, 


However meeting with this Rebuff, from 
a Man who is reputed to be a great Connoiſ- 
ſeur, threw me partly into a Relapſe: and ſoon 
after, I publiſhed profeſſedly, an Imitation of 
an old-faſhioned Piece of Compoſition * : re- 


ſolving (though it coſt me infinite Pains, I 
muſt confeſs) to crave a Truce with (at leaſt 


to ſooth) theſe ſnarling Critics for a while : 
but the Fate of this Performance was ſtill 


harder than the former; my Subſcription 


would not fill : ſo that this elaborate Piece 
could be known only within the Circle of 
thoſe already my Patrons and Encouragers ; 
this anſwered no End whatever, 


In the firſt place, I loſt Money by it: in 


next, acquired no Reputation: My Friends 


and Admirers did not want to be convinced 


* A Hymn written by Dr. Vatts, ſet to Muſic in 
the manner of Milton's Hymn of Adam and Eve, ſet by 
Mr. Galliard. 


„ of 


1 

of my Abilities; nor was this the Way to 
effect it, had that been the Caſe: being, as 1 

ſaid before, in a Style ſo different from what 
J had been ſo long inculcating. On the other 
hand, not being able to obtain Subſcriptions, 
I was forced to hazard my Work in the Shops: 
partly in hopes of defraying the Expences of 
Engraving, Paper, Printing, &c. but, above 
all, that it might fall into the Hands of thoſe 
who call themſelves Judges (the principal 
Intention in publiſhing it.) This End was an- 
ſwered; but with ſo little Succeſs, that, in- 
ſtead of meeting with Approbation and Ap- 
plauſe, I was loaded with the invidious Ap- 
pellations of Trifler, Mimick, Pretender, 
ſcurvy Imitator, and the like. How ungrate- 
ful a Return was this to my friendly Deſign! 
the Pangs I felt, are inconceivable. I raved 
— ] wept — again I raved —— again 


1 wept —— at length, Courage getting the 


better of Deſpondency, I vowed Revenge. 
Various Schemes immediately preſented them- 
ſelves to my View, (for Jam, thank Heaven, 
bleſt with a moſt fertile Invention) ſome fea- 
fible, ſome otherwiſe ; ſome I cheriſhed, and 
ſome rejected; but ſtill ſome Doubt or Per- 


plexity 


and Difficulty. 
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plexity aroſe to baffle my Deſign, and prevent 
my bringing it to Maturity, till at length IL 
hit upon an infallible one; a Scheme that 
will be admired, when 1 its Author is dead and 
rotten, 


Hitherto the Buſineſs of Compoſing Mito 
hath been chiefly in the Hands of Maſters ;- 
but this admirable Scheme of mine will en- 
able Gentlemen to make their own Muic 
and by a Method ſo eaſy, that a Child of Five 
Years may do it —— as well as myſelf, 


Any one muſt imagine ſo noble an Inven- 
tion was not brought to Perfection in a Day, 
any more than Rome was built in that Time; 
no; it was a very laborious, toilſome Under- 


ang. 


The End propoſed, is one Thing ; ; but the 
Means whercby to effect it, is another. Say- 
ing, I would teach the Nobility and Gentry, 
to Compoſe Muſic, to the great Mortification 
of their Maſters, was ſoon ſaid : but finding 
out the Method, was a Work of great Labour 


dz mM 
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The firſt Thing that occurred, was the 
Lagaao * : that wonderful Invention of the 
learned Profeſſor mentioned in Captain Gulli- 
vers Travels: which, with ſome little Alte- 
ration, might have fitted my Purpoſe ex- 
tremely well, and which I could eaſily have 
got made, as now I live in a * Place fa- 
mous for mechanic Operations, But then, 
the Bulk of the Machine, and the Number 
of Hands required to work is, vig. Forty Pair 
at leaſt, made it at beſt inconvenient ; and in 
many Caſes wholly impracticable. Otherwiſe, 
it would have been the prettieſt Employment 
imaginable for thoſe Ladies and Gentlemen 
who are remarkable for their Dexterity in 
cutting Paper, to have ſeparated the Notes 
and Paſſages, and paſted them on the little 
Pieces of Wood: which you know is very 
like cutting out the Figures in coloured 
Prints, viz, Birds, Beaſts, Flowers, Trees, 
Men, Women, Houſes, &c, and paſting 
them on Cabinets and Dreſſing Boxes, then 
varniſhing them over: this is the modern 


* So called from the Place where the Inventor lived. 
** About Ten Yerrs ſince the Author removed to 
B SS. 
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Art of Japanning ; and was the ſole Amuſe 
ment of the Polite of both Sexes for a con- 
ſiderable Time. However, for the above 
Reaſons I dropt all TR of the La- 
gado, | - 


T then took into Conſideration a Scheme 
propoſed to the Royal Society, for writing 
down Muc played extempore on a Harpſi- 
cord, or any ſuch Inſtrument, by means of 
Pencils being fixed in the underſide of the 
Keys, and a Barrel, or Roller, to turn round, 
having Lines ready ruled upon it, to receive 
the Marks which the Pencilt would make 
thereon; and the Proportions of the Notes 
to be calculated according to the different 
Lengths of the Strokes. This might have 
done; but then it was neceſſary to be a Mu- 
fician (at leaſt a Performer) before you could 


be a Compoſer ; for which reaſon I laid that 
aſide, 


The next Scheme that offered itſelf, was 


that of Signora Gambarini : of teaching the 
Proportions of harmonical Sounds, by the 
Pipps on Cards; but conſidering this might 
B 4 burthen 


(24) 
burthen the Memory of my Diſciples, and 
that the old Lady might be angry at ſuch an 
Infringement upon her Property, I rejected 
that alſo, Not but it would have taken me 
up ſome Time to have ſtudied. and diſcovered 
the manner in which it is done; for at pre- 
ſent, I confeſs, I am wholly ignorant of it. 


But, as the Foam on Bucephalus's Bit was 
better expreſied by the Pencil thrown in De- 
ſpair, than by all the Pains Apelles could be- 
ſtow : and as the nobleſt Inventions have been 
owing to the ſlighteſt Accidents, fo it hap- 
pened with me. After I had taken an incre- 
dible deal of Pains, to little or no purpoſe, 
and almoſt deſpairing of Succeſs, an Accident 
furniſhed me with a Hint, which hath made 
me ample amends. —— Ample amends, I fay, 
for if this does not give the Coup de Grace to 
all your old-faſhioned Muſicians, "0 much 
miſtaken, 


Stepping one Day into my. Bookbinder's 
Shop whilſt he was at work, I ſtood ſome 
time and chatted with him : regarding but 
ae of aught he did, till leaving me for a 
Minute, 


(25) 

Minute, going to one Corner of his Shop, and 
_ fetching from thence a Gallipot with a Bruſh 
in it: thinks I, what can this be for? I ſoon 
diſcovered, that the Uſe he applied it to, was 
to ſprinkle the Edges of the Leaves, and (with 
| ſome Variation) the Outſide of the Covers, 
"Twill do! Twill do! faid I in the greateſt 
Rapture imaginable ! and directly flew out of 
the Shop. 


[The Man told me afterwards, he thought 
me mad.) 


Home I went, and immediately made me 
one of theſe Machines: which for the fu- 
ture I ſhall beg leave to call a Spruzzarino; 
not by that vulgar Name a Bruſh any longer. 
made Experiment of my new Diſcovery, 
and found it anſwer, even- beyond my Ex- 
pectation. Before I give you thorough Di- 
rections in what manner to apply this Ins- | 
ment, 1 ſhall beg leave to ſuggeſt a fewThings 
as being abſolutely neceſſary to be obſerved, 
in order to make a right Uſe of it. 


Firſt, It will be proper you ſhould be ac- 
quainted with the different Faſhions and Make 
| of 
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of the Blackheaded ot, ; for open ones have 
long ſince been laid aſide with the Idea an- 
nexed to them ; except in Cathedrals, and I 
hope they will ſoon be baniſhed thence : for 
their Muſic was ſo unintelligible in my Time, 
that I never could underſtand or execute any 
of it; except a few of Dr. Gs Anthems, 

Crotchets, Quavers, Semiquavers, and Demi- 
ſemiquavers, are the only Notes Muſic ought 
to appear in; unleſs when we affect to look 
like our Great-grand-fathers : theſe therefore 


you muſt be able to mark with your Pen. I 
preſume, moſt Folk can write, at ſome rate 


or other; it matters not, how indifferently or 
ungracefully, fince it is properly the Buſineſs 
of ſome Underling to tranſcribe our Works 
fairly and legibly. In a word, the Three firſt 
Pages of an Eighteenpenny Book (which any 
Shop can furniſh you with) will as fully in- 
{ſtruct you in every thing neceſſary of this 
Sort, as if I were to write a Volume upon the 
Subject. I ſhall therefore confine my Inſtruc- 
tions to Matters of greater Importance 
ſuch as relate to the Grand Scheme of Refor- 
mation, 


As 
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As Ligatures and Bindings are grown obſo- 
lete, avoid them on all Occaſions. | 


Never think of the Key orTone, Time, or 
Meaſure, till you have applied the Spruzza- 
rino: the Diſpoſition of the Spots will then 

prompt you to determine both, according as 
they are ſituated, or as they ſeem inclined to 
fall in with Common or Triple Meaſure. If 
there ſhould happen to be any ſupernumerary 
Notes, call them Apogiaturas, Acciaccatu- 
ras, or what you pleaſe ; n it be Ties 
lian. | 


As to Quick and Slow Movements, no 
particular Diſpoſition is required: either with 
reſpect to Meaſure or Modulation; the Tech- 


nical Talian Words do all. 
If a Diſcord fall on the firſt yu other) put 


of the Bar, which is accented, without any 
previous Notice, never reject it for therein 
conſiſts one of the greateft Beautics of modern 


| Com poſition, 


As the Spruzzarino will not make Flats, or 
Sharps, you are to place them, where you 
think 


04 
think they will look beſt: no matter as to 
Propriety ; the more odd, the more new and 
* 


Avoid (as much as poſſible) any great Va- 
riety in the Baſs Part; for this is truly Italian. 
But if you are unavoidably led to make that 
the Principal, and you intend the Piece for 
the Harpſicord, place Chords over it, in the 
manner of Thor ough-Baſs: if they happen 
not to be agreeable to the Harmony or Mo- 
dulation, ſo you put Notes enough in, little Ir- 
regularities will be conſtrued maſterly Liber- 
ties, which we great Men are allowed to take. 


It frequently will happen, that the Spots 
will form a Paſſage like ſome favourite Air of 
another Author: I can ſee no Reaſon why 
ſuch a Paſſage ſhould be rejeted. Would a 
Poet reject a Couplet, a Verſe, or even a 
Thought of Homer, Virgil, Pope, or Dryden, 
that fell in pat with his Subject? by no means; 
it is rather looked upon as an Illuſtration; a 
Specimen of his Reading. Indeed the Poets 
have one great Advantage over us Muſicians, 
which I have often envied them; tis only 

| Ps 
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placing the reverſed Commas at the Beginning 


of the Verſes, and they may cite as long they 


pleaſe ; no one will charge them with Plagia» 
ry; we have no ſuch Marks of Diſtinction. 

Having given you theſe neceſſary Precau- 
tions to prevent your running into the old 
Style, I ſhall proceed to inſtru you in the 


Uſe of the Spruzzarino, and to give ſuch 


DireCtions, as will enable you to make a ſhin- 
ing Figure in the new; which ſhall be done in 


the moſt conciſe Form and Manner. 


The Art of compoſing Muſic in the New-Style. 


Take a Gallipot, put therein Ink of what 


Colour you pleaſe ; lay a Sheet of ruled Paper 


on your Harpſicord or Table ; then dip the 
Spruagarino into the Gallipot ; when you 
take it out again ſhake off the ſuperfluous 
Liquid; then take the fibrous or hairy Part 
betwixt the Fore-finger and Thumb of your 
Left-hand, preſſing them cloſe together, and 
hold it to the Lines and Spaces you intend 
to ſprinkle; then draw the Fore-finger of 
your Right-hand gently over the Ends there- 
of, and you will ſee a Multiplicity of Spots 
on the Paper ; this repeat as often as you 
| have 
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| have Occaſion, ſtill beginning where you left 
off. This done, read very carefully over 


the Rules and Directions above; and then | 


take your Pen and proceed to the placing the 


Cliffs or Keys at the Beginning, marking the 
Bars, and forming the Spots into Crotchets, 
Quavers, Sc. as your Fancy ſhall prompt 


you, firſt the Treble, then the Baſs; obſerv- 


ing a proportionable Quantity in the latter to 
ſuit with the former; this done, ſeaſon it 


with Flats and Sharps to your Taſte. 


It may be objected, that Ink is a naſty 


Thing and will daub the Fingers; but thoſe 


who are uſed to Intrigue will quickly remove 


this Objection, by ſuggeſting the many Ways 
of writing ſecret Letters to deceive Fathers, 
Uncles, Guardians, Sc. For Inſtance, uſe 
Lemon: juice inſtead of Ink, and nothing will 
appear but one entire Blank ; hold it to the 
Firea Moment and every Stroke becomes vi- 
fible. Now, every one knows Lemon. juice 


is ſo far bn being a naſty Thing, that it is 
a great Cleanſer; and ſmells moſt agreeably. 


After all, Competitors, Snarlers, Critics, 


Sc. ſome through * ſome Deſpair, may 
raiſe 
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raiſe Doubts concerning the Succeſs of my In- 


vention; but I ſhall ſoon filence all ſuch, by 


referring them to my Six Sets of Leſſons, juſt 


now publiſhed, which I aftirm to have been 


compaſed entirely by this Method, and are 


ſuch as wal ſtand the Teſt of Ages, 


And now having finiſhed all I had to fay 


on the Article of compofing Mufic, by my 


* new invented Method, which no one will de- 


ny to be the eaſieſt and beſt that ever appear- 
ed in Public [having obviated all Objections 
that can be made] I ſhall beg leave to draw a 
ſhort and modeſt Compariſon between thoſe 
who have wrought ſuch Wonders, and are 
ſtyled the truly ancient Muſicians, and myſelf, 
with which I ſhall conclude. 


Writers on ancient Mujic tell us, that 
muſical Sounds were not all in which a Per- 
formance of Muſic conſiſted ; but that, be- 
ſide the Muſician, there was one who recited, 
another (with Iron Shoes) who marked the 
Time or Meaſure, and a third who geſticu- 


lated. Now, if one Man plays, ſings, beats. 


Time (although he doth not wear Iron Shoes) 


and geſticulates, he may fairly be ſaid to out- 
| do 
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play, I ſing, 1 beat Time, and am my o. 
Geſtieulator; conſequently a greater Man 
than even Orpheus * who Was at beſt a 
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"Having nich; publiſhed a Book of Plalmody, * 
and recommended it to the Pariſh Clerks of Great 
Britain, by circular Letters, written with a great 
Spirit of Devotion and Piety, I cannot let lip ſo 
Favourable an Opportunity of recommending it 
like wiſe to thoſe pious Matrons who have the Care. 
of Children, for the Uſe of the ſeveral Nurſeries - 
where they preſide z not only as theſe Compoſiti- 
ons are proper to lull Infants pleaſingly to repoſe, 
but alſo to give them as early an Impreſſion as poſ- 
fible of divine Words and Muſic. Reader, fare - 
wel. 1 am, with Thanks for all SEES, mh 


Your mop obſequious,” 
Moſt obliged | 
| | 5 Aud maſt nk Servant, 
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